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lxxxi. What he added to the story doubtless 
pleased the fancy of the young poet more than 
what he took from it. The Arthurian myth 
was just touched, not for its own sake, as in 
later work, but as a good setting for a new 
version of the old theme of Dying for Love. 
The home-maiden at first sees the world only 
in the mirror of her imagination, and weaves 
the web of her fancy. By-and-by comes the 
sweet but fatal reality. 

L. S. Potwin. 
Adelbert College. 



NOTE LETS ON THE CANTER- 
BURY TALES. 

Cant. Tales, A 3159-3165. — This passage is 
neither obscure nor irregular, yet Prof. Skeat 
contributes two notes to the elucidation of the 
sense and one to that of the metre. Sheer in- 
attention suggests the surprising alternative 
"or, possibly, an ox (1. 3159)." This may divert 
the untrained reader from the simple effec- 
tiveness of the lines in which the Miller 
swears, by his oxen, that he will not borrow 
trouble by groundless assumption or by undue 
scrutiny. So, too, "sufficient abundance" is 
rather a hindrance than a help to the under- 
standing of goddes foyson ; it may turn the 
mind from the meaning of goddes 'God's'. A 
complete commentary upon this line is fur- 
nished in D 39. 

Finally a 'headless line,' or one with 'direct 
attack,' is not metrically "defective"; it repre- 
sents a permissible variation from the usual 
line, as Prof. Skeat himself teaches with 
special emphasis upon his peculiar right to do 
so (Vol. vi, p. lxxxviii, note 1 ; see also note 
to D 869). 

Cant. 'Tales, A 3869 : 

This whyte top wryteth myne olde yeres. 

Prof. Skeat comments thus : "I take this to 
mean — 'my old years write (mark upon me) 
this white head," that is, turn me grey." 
But why this wriggle when everything is plain ? 
The line is a fine one and 'reads itself in 
straightforward fashion : 'This white head 
chronicles (writes down in visible characters) 
my advanced years.' The constructio preg- 
nans of wryteth is, of course, not to be over- 
looked. 

Cant. Tales, A 3871 3873.— Against the se- 



cond line, That ilkefrtdt is ever leng the wers, 
may be placed the words of Rosalind, "for 
you'll be rotten ere you be half ripe, and that's 
the right virtue of the medlar" (As You Like 
Lt iii, 2, 126). From Furness's edition of the 
play (p. 146) it may be learned that "Chaucer 
gives it [the medlar] a very prominent place 
in his description of a beautiful garden" [see 
Rom. of the Rose, 1375], but the editor has 
neglected the more important matter. He 
should have referred back to his first volume, 
Romeo and Juliet, p. 91, and Mercutio's quib- 
bling should have reminded him of the rustic 
vocabulary of Chaucer's Reeve. This omis- 
sion is all the more surprising because of the 
note that directs attention to Chaucer's use of 
the name Popering, on which Mercutio dou- 
bles his quibble. The Reeve and Mercutio 
understand each other when talking of the 
fruit of the medlar, and this begets a reflec- 
tion, in the mind of the curious observer, upon 
the persistence of special words on the lips of 
such as to "long purples" are wont to give "a 
grosser name." 

Cant. Tales, B 1404. — Qui la ? quod he. 
The rhythmic 'direct attack' is here effective 
in making distinct the colloquial accent of Qui. 
The three vocative accents Qui, Peter, and / 
are characteristic of the line, which is, there- 
fore, not "imperfect at the cassura" (Skeat). 

Cant. Tales, B 1436.— The reading husband 
is not to be dismissed as so altogether inappli- 
cable as Prof. Skeat would have it appear. 
The application would not be "to a house- 
wife." 'Thou hast everything that a husband 
can provide,' says this noble Mar chant, ac- 
cording to the report of many good MSS., and 
so there are two good versions of the line from 
which to choose. 

Cant. Tales, C 952-953.— There is an obvious 
relation between this passage and Le Roman 
de la Rose 7855^, Michel's edition, 1864. 

James W. Bright. 



HER RICK'S INDEBTEDNESS TO 
BEN JONSON. 
It is only within a comparatively short period 
that the minor works of Jonson have been 
carefully studied and edited. As Shake- 
speare's sonnets, overshadowed by his plays, 
were long forgotten, so Jonson's prose, his 
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